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“CANCELLED CZECHS” 


> Our heading is braced in quota- 


tion marks because it has been 
used before. Back in ’39, when 
QUOTE was being published experi- 
mentally, we turned this phrase to 
mark HITLER’s annexation of 
Czechoslovakia. It seemed then to 
the coining editor a moderately 
amusing pun; a rather clever play 
on words. 


But now, 9 yrs later, when there 
is occasion to repeat the phrase, it 
doesn’t seem nearly so bright. The 
fact that a totalitarian gov’t has 
become ascendant in yet another 
strategic European nation is alarm- 
ing to the Western world. We recall 
the words of Bismarck: “He who 
rules Bohemia is master of Europe!” 
But over and above all this, it is 
dismaying to reflect that in our 
modern world, so lately come from 
holocaust, a people in whom the 
ideals of independence burn bright- 
ly are having imposed upon them a 
gov’t that is not of their choosing. 
Here was a nation whose democratic 
principles we applauded; whose very 
constitution was written in our own 
city of Pittsburgh. And now, seem- 
ingly, it is to be only another pow- 
erless puppet. 

“Cancelled Czechs!” No, it isn’t a 
very arnusing headline. 


MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


JOHN W STUDEBAKER, Commission- 
er of Education: “If the Commun- 
ists can graduate skilled disturbers 
to send into other men’s countries 
to prepare democracies for slavery, 
surely American educational lead- 
ership and teachers can prepare 
wise and skilled defenders of the 
free society.” 1-Q 

WALTER REUTER, pres, UAW: “The 
good old saying, ‘Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the 
aid of the party’ should be changed 
to ‘Now is the time for all good 
men to come to.’” 2-Q 

Rep RALPH W Gwinn, of N Y: 
“Wisely the Founding Fathers did 
not include in the Constitution any 
provision for Federal control of 
education. They well understood 
how it could be used: for partisan 
purposes.” 3-Q 

Dr Jas B CONANT, pres, Harvard 
Univ: “In erroneous emphasis on 
college education there is a real 
danger of creating a white-collar 
proletariat, an army of unem- 
ployed, because many more will de- 
sire professional work than our so- 
ciety can support.” 4-Q 

VERNON BarRTLETT, Mbr of British 
Parliament: “We should have been 
able to count on more and more ef- 
fective aid from America long ago, 
if we only had a stronger Com- 
munist party. Those who are able to 
keep their Communists in check by 
themselves may wait a long time 
for American aid.” (Quoted by 
Hans Hase, in Aufbau, German 
wkly. QUOTE translation.) 5-Q 


Dr Howarp D LANE, Prof of Edu- 
cation, N Y Univ: “Practically all 
normal, child-like. activity is for- 
bidden by law, landlords and par- 
ents.” 6-Q 


Sen GLEN H TAyYLor, of Ida, an- 
nouncing he will run for v-pres 
on ticket with HENRY WALLACE: “I 
am not leaving the Democratic 
party; it left me. The only choice 
between the major parties is a Re- 
publican tweedle dum and a Demo- 
cratic tweedle dummer.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


Provost ARTHUR S ADAMS, Cornell 
Univ: “The test of belief in free 
speech is whether one is willing to 
give free speech to someone who 
says something he doesn’t like.” 8-Q 

“ ” 

Rep Jos W MaktTIN, of Mass: “The 
trouble with America is that we 
have too many people who were 
never elected to public office run- 
ning the Gov't.” 9-Q 

GAEL SULLIVAN, exec director of 
Democratic Nat’l Committee: “We 
proclaim our big-three objectives 
as peace, progress and prosperity. 
The lst Pres of this nation and the 
33rd Pres have much the same 
problems.” 10-Q 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ABILITY—1 

A machine has just been invent- 
ed which can do the work of 100 
ordinary men...No machine will 
ever be invented that can do the 
work of 1 extraordinary man. — 
Joun L COLLYER, “What Has Made 
American Strong?” American Farm 
Youth, 2-’48. 


AMERICANA—2 

The table of contents of American 
life for a large number of people 
is: automobiles, radios, buildings, 
bathrooms, furs, hotels, cameras, 
motion pictures, novels, and comics. 
Whatever pertains to the soul must 
be crowded into an appendix at the 
end as an afterthought.—Loy C 
LANEY, “The Power of Little Things,” 
Optimist, 2-’48. 


APPRECIATION—3 

It is good to remember that our 
simple right to vote cost other 
human beings. Perhaps they had 
no thought of us, as individuals; 
they were concerned with making 
their America. What they made is 
what we have. To take this herit- 
age unthinkingly for granted is a 
lst step to losing it.—Vogue. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Every once in a while you meet a 
person who makes you sort of dread 
the coming brotherhood of man— 
Banking. 


BUSINESS -Efficiency—5 

It has been my experience that 
there are entirely too many letters 
and reports written that are not 
necessary. The story is told that 


an ass’t rushed into Wm S Knud- 
sen’s office one day, very much up- 
set because a certain report was 
missing. How could they act? 

“There are 2 kinds of reports,” 
said Knudsen calmly. “One says it 
can’t be done and the 2nd says it 
has been done. The Ist is no good. 
The 2nd you don’t need.”—LYNELL 
R Cooper, Modern Mgt. 


CHAUVINISM—6 

While breakfasting in a hotel in 
Richmond, Va, a man with a merry 
eye sat down at a nearby table. 

“Tell me,” he asked the waiter, 
“what do people in Richmond have 
for breakfast?” 

“They eat the same things every- 
body else does,” the waiter chuck- 
led, “but before they do, they lean 
back and say, ‘Thank God I’m in 
Richmond.’” — C R Cook, Tracks, 
hm, C & O Ry. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—?7 

Parents owe it to the children 
they bring into the world to put 
the tools of living in their hands— 
hands which we have made as 
strong and capable as we can. But, 
having given them the hands and 
the tools, we owe it to them not 
to do their digging for them— 
LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER, “What Do 
Parents Owe Their Children?” Ez- 
tension, 3-’48. 


CONFORMITY—8 

Johann Christoph Gottsched, the 
eminent German scholar, was con- 
versing with the English ambassa- 
dor, Mitchell, about Shakespeare. 
Gottsched criticized Shakespeare 
and the English dramatists be- 
cause they violated the rules of 
Aristotle, whom he considered the 
final authority. When Gottsched 
insisted that, according to Aristotle, 
a drama must have 5 acts, Mitchell 
said: 

“My dear Prof, let us assume 
Aristotle was not a philosopher, 
but a tailor, who ruled that not 
more than 5 yds of cloth should 
be .used to make coat, vest and 
pants. But you are a tall, fat man. 
If you could get only a coat and 
vest, would you then, in reverence 
to Aristotle, run around all your 
life without pants?”—ALBERT BRANDT, 
Coronet. 


DIVORCE—9 
Divorce papers — signed, sealed 
and entirely legal — were service 


items one could procure thru a 





Page Two 


vending machine a half century 
ago in Corrine, Utah. Any citizen 
bent on parting from his spouse 
could insert the required $2.50 in 
silver coins, pull a lever at the 
side of the machine, and pick up 
his papers from the delivery draw- 
er which popped out, cash register 
fashion. Only chore the machine 
did not perform was to fill in names 
of the divorcing parties. It was the 
project of a local law firm.—Vend. 


EASTER—10 

‘When the 5-yr-old ret’d home 
from Sunday School after being 
told the story of the Crucifixion, he 
asked his parents: “Who did it, the 
Republicans or the Democrats?” — 
GorDON GAMMACK, Des Moines Reg- 
ister. 


They DO Say... 
CLARENCE E PICKETT, Exec Sec’y 
of the American Friends Service 
| Committee, has announced that 
| Nobel Peace Prize money rec’d 
| will be spent partly “on Russian 
| children, and for the encourage- 
| ment of good will between our 
| peoples”. ..1948, we hear, marks 
| the centennial of the baby car- 
| riage—100 yrs of free-wheeling 
| for the carriage trade . . . But- 
ton, button, who’s paying for the 
buttons: Ear N Pomeroy, of the 
Denver Post, notes that cam- 
paign button cost is up 40% over 
wartime ceiling price! Now cost 
2%¢ each, against “%¢ during 1940 
campaign . . . Probably to bal- 
| ance the cost of buttons, start- 
| ing salaries for college grads 
| have nearly doubled since 1939 
. . - Some calculating soul has 
come forth with the amazing 
statement that the average typ- 
| ist’s fingertips travel from 12 to 
| 20 mi’s a day on the standard 
| keyboard! No mention of back- 
| tracking to pick up errors was 
| made, but Pere SIMER (and 
| we haven’t checked his figures) 
| says that in a short phrase such 
las “To be or not to be,” it is 
I possible, by transposition alone, 

1 to make 2,758,009 errors! 
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EASTER—Customs—11 

Easter eggs are said to have 
caused a war which lasted for 30 
yrs. In Crete in 1866, an old peas- 
ant woman had decorated her eggs 
that Easter with various colors, and 
as they lay in her basket, they at- 
tracted the att’n of a number of 
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Turkish soldiers who made fun of 
them. In the following horse-play 
the old woman was knocked down. 
Her cries brought a number of 
Cretans on the scene, and a free 
fight ensued, in which the soldiers 
got the worst of it. 

This was all the encouragement 
the Cretans needed to rise against 
the oppression of the Turks. The 
war lasted for 30 yrs. Eventually 
the Turks were driven out, and 
Greece once again took control of 
the island.—Irish Wkly. 


EDUCATION—12 

“A college is not a restaurant 
where knowledge is fed to you by 
the prof,” said Prof Geo F Swain, 
“but a gymnasium, where the appa- 
ratus is spread out for you to exer- 
cise on. No benefit is derived from 
watching others exercise.”—Curtis 
Courier, hm, Curtis 1000 Inc. 


GERMAN Y—Postwar—13 

In a German sort of Boys’ Town 
for juvenile delinquents, most of 
whom have been picked up for petty 
thievery, most of them insist they 
were not stealing: “We didn’t take 
anything from Germans—only from 
Americans.” And one of them re- 
marked, “This is just what the 
French and Dutch kids did during 
the occupation; they took things 
to help their families and their 
countries. And now we’re doing the 
same.”—DEL Varo, “Report on Ger- 
many,” Nation, 1-31-’48. 


GIFTS—Giving—14 

A rich man said to his pastor, 
“Why do people criticize me for be- 
ing miserly, when they know I have 
made provision to leave everything 
I possess to charity when I die?” 

“Let me tell you a story,” the 
minister repl’d. “A pig was lament- 
ng his lack of popularity. He com- 
plained to the cow that people were 
always talking about the cow’s 
gentleness and kind eyes. He ad- 
mitted that the cow gave milk and 
cream, but maintained that pigs 
gave bacon and ham and bristles 
and that people even pickled their 
feet. He demanded the reason for 
such lack of appreciation. 

“The cow thought a while and said, 
‘Maybe it’s because I give while 
I’m still living.” — RiTa ANTHONY, 
Tom Breneman’s Magazine. 


GOD—and Man—15 
As the old negro said, “Oh Lord, 
help me to understand that you 
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ain’t gwine to let nuthin’ come my 
way, that you and me together can’t 
handle.” —€pGak WHITE BURRILL, 
Science of Mind. 


HOBBIES—16 

The habit of collecting is one that 
yields the greatest delight to its pos- 
sessor since the collector goes thru 
the world always on watch for the 
beautiful and the rare. — Con Mu 
Topics, hm, Connecticut Mutual Life 
Ins Co of Hartford. 


| “J am the door... 

I The 4 panels of a door, 2 small 

| upper panels and 2 large lower 
I panels, leave in relief the sign 
of the Cross. This is no accident; 

j it was intended. A carpenter’s | 
| guild in England in the Middle | 
| Ages, before the new powers of | 
| the industrial age beguiled men | 
| into believing that they could | 
| make their own heaven, took as | 
| their motto the words of Christ, l 
| “I am the door.” They deliber- | 
| ately wrought His sign into every | 
| door—the sign of the Cross, — 
| Geo A Burrricx, Christ and | 
| Man’s Dilemma. (Abingdon- | 
| Cokesbury? 17 | 


INCOME—Savings—18 

Our rate of saving as compared 
to nat’l income, reached a high point 
in 44 when the total was $35 bil- 
lion, 600 million, or 24.4%. For the 
yr just ended the percentage had 
slumped to 6.7% or $11 billion, 800 
million—Nation’s Business. 


JUSTICE—19 

“Nobody, not even victors,” says 
E B White, “should forget that 
when a man hangs from a tree it 
doesn’t spell justice unless he 
helped write the law that hanged 
him.”—Pegmatites, hm, Golding- 
Keene Co. 


MAN—Faults—20 

If the best man’s faults were 
written on his forehead, he would 
pull his hat over his eyes.—Manu- 
facturing Jeweler. 


OPPORTUNITY—21 

A clash of doctrines is not a dis- 
aster—it is an opportunity.—ALFRED 
NorTH WHITEHEAD, The Wit and 
Wisdom of Whitehead. (Beacon 
Press) 


ORIGIN—Eavesdropper—22 
The word eavesdropper is derived 
from eavesdrop, meaning the width 


of ground around a house which 
receives rain water dropping from 
the eaves. A person who stood with- 
in the eavesdrop of a house—close 
enough to pry into others’ business 
—was called an  eavesdropper. 
Eavesdropping. is still a common 
law offense.—Record Stockman. 


PARENTHOOD—23 

The ritual of parenthood might 
be worded: To have and to mold. 
—MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


PEACE—24 

A few yrs ago we were all agreed 
that victory would be worth all 
that it cost. Perhaps we will have 
to look at peace in the same way. 
—Knoxville (Iowa) Express. 


POSITIVENESS—25 

Don’t be too positive in your 
opinions and actions. It is highly 
embarrassing to have to recross a 
stream after you have burned your 
bridges behind you.—Grit. 


PRINCIPLES—26 

To offset the increase in the cost 
of living, a good many persons 
have decreased the price of their 
principles—O A Batrista, Every- 
body’s Wkly. 


PROGRESS—27 

Progress always involves risks. 
You can’t. steal 2nd base and keep 
one foot on ist.—Alerander Ani- 
mator, hm, Alexander Film Co. 
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AUTOMOBILES 
Safety gadget for automobiles has 
been developed by the Teleoptic Co. 
Device, operated by push button, 


— Appliances: 


flashes bright green light, illumi- 
nating words “Okay Pass” on lens 
whenever driver wishes to signal 
others that it is safe to pass his ve- 
hicle. (Sales Mgt) 


DENTAL HYGIENE: Sweetest 
method yet proposed for preventing 
tooth decay is going on trial in a 
special colony of rats at the Har- 
vard School of Dental Medicine. 
Method consists in adding a rare 
sugar, glyceric aldehyde, to ordinary 
sugar. If theory is sound and meth- 
od adapted for humans, every piece 
of candy eaten, every lump of sugar 
used would carry its own decay pre- 
ventive with it. (Science Service) 


“ 


FOOD—Preservation: Add pinch 
of new chemical, AMI 72, to lard, 
and anything you make will stay 
fresh wks longer. In tests, pastry 
lasted 556 days at room tempera- 
ture; potato chips, 358; crackers, 
even in oven heat, 1,128 hrs. Ameri- 
can Meat Inst chemists searched 
mo’s for it; call it the “perfect an- 
tioxidant.” (American Magazine) 


“ ” 


HORTICULTURE: Sweden's ex- 
periments with crawling fruit trees 
are expected to lead to good fruit 
crops in the Arctic zone of Sweden 
by 1950. Trees are made to grow out 
instead of up. In winter the low 
branches are covered by snow which 
protects them from the cold. In 
summer the branches get more than 
the usual am’t of sun. (Capper’s 
Wkly) 


“ 


MERCHANDISING: Scheduled 
for early appearance in dep’t store 
windows — mannequins with ani- 
mated eyes which will seem to move 
and follow passers-by. (Printers’ 
Ink) 


RESOURCE—28 

A man in a lunchroom in wartime 
Washington called loudiy for more 
sugar in his coffee. The reply the 
waitress made to him was a classic, 
a philosophy, a sermon. She said, 
“Stir what you got!”—Army & Navy 
Chaplain. 


RESPONSIBILITY—Individual—29 

During my lifetime, public policy 
has been worse than it need have 
been, not primarily because too 
many bad men take part in politics, 
but primarily because far too many 
who suppose themselves to be good 
men, nevertheless find excuses for 
locking themselves up in their own 
private lives and taking no part in 
the grinding and exacting endeavor 
which political democracy requires. 
— Sir RicHarp ACLAND, “Morality 
and British Politics: Two Views,’ 
Listener (Middlesex, England), 1- 
15-"48. 


SERVICE—30 

Recently a young doctor was em- 
barking on a ship for China. De- 
spite the pleas of his friends, he in- 
sisted on making the voyage. 
“Look,” they said, “you are abso- 
lutely helpless against the suffering 
of that giant nation. You disap- 
pear in that vast mass of humanity. 
What can you do about their ep- 
idemics? What can you accomplish 
against war, famine, flood?” 

As he stepped up the gangplank, 
the young man gave his answer: 
“When it is dark about me, I do 
not curse at the darkness, I just 
light my candle.” — Eppre Cantor, 
Magazine Digest. 


SPEECH—Speaking—31 

Prefacing a recent speech on 
farm cooperatives, Sec’y of Agri- 
culture Clinton P Anderson used an 
illustration, which may be modified 
by speakers when they wish to call 


att’n to approaching dangers. His 
introduction follows: 
Like Elijah’s servant in olden 


times, I have been scanning the 
horizon. Like him, I must report 
that “There ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 
The cloud seen by Elijah’s servant 
was the forerunner of a terrible 
storm. The cloud I see arising 
bodes no good. It may be the fore- 
runner of an all-out assault upon 
the farmer cooperatives in this 
country. I have come here to 
counsel with you about the ap- 
proaching storm.—Speakers Maga- 
zine. 


SUCCESS—32 

To have known the best, and to 
have known it for the best is suc- 
cess in life. —J W Mackalt, quoted 
in Chicago Tribune Magazine of 
Books. 


VISION—33 

Those who live on the mountain 
have a longer day than those who 
live in the valley. Sometimes all 
we need to brighten our day is to 
rise a little higher—Baptist Obser- 
ver. 


WAR—Change—34 

It takes a war to change a world. 
But sometimes we fail to notice 
that the world is also changing 
wars.—Kiwanis Magazine. 


The Legend | 

of the Dogwood | 

At the time of the Crucifixion | 
the dogwood had been the size 
of the oak and other forest trees. 
So firm- and strong was the tree 
that it was chosen as the timber 
for the cross. To be used thus for 
such a cruel purpose greatly 
distressed the tree, and Jesus, 
nailed upon it, sensed this, and 
in His gentle pity for all sorrow 
and suffering said to it: “Be- 
cause of your regret and pity 
for My suffering, never again 
shall the dogwood: tree grow | 
large enough to be used as a | 
cross. | 
“Henceforth it shall be slen- | 
der and bent and twisted and its | 
blossoms shall be in the form of | 
a cross—2 long and 2 short pet- | 
als. And in the center of each 
| 

| 

| 

| 


petal there will be nail prints, 
brown with rust and stained 
with red, and in the center of 
the flower will be a crown of 
thorns, and all who see it will 
remember.”—Royle Forum. 35 


WORRY—36 

Mrs Silas Bennet was a _ phi- 
losopher. “I’ve raised 4 girls and 
3 boys, expectin’ everytime they’d 
be twins and redheaded like their 
Grandpa Bennet and yet they ain’t. 

“And I’ve worried considerable 
over small-pox breakin’ out in my 
big family. So fer, ‘taint. 

“Last summer, I was real melan- 
cholic, fearin’ I’d get an appendix. 
But I guess I ain’t. : 

“And thru it all, it never once’t 
occurred to me that I’d be the one 
to fall thru them rotten old meetin’ 
house steps and break my legs in 
2 places; but I be.”—-Sunday. 
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Last Echoes of America First 





When, with a roar, the Crash destroyed our ideas 
of easy prosperity, it also ended the satiric, devil- 
may-care jazz age. We began to take ourselves ser- 
iously. LEO Gurko, in The Angry Decade (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.), discusses intelligently and objectively how 
we lived and what we thought and read in those 


nightmarish days from 1929 and the Crash to Pearl Harbor. 

A native of Detroit, Leo Gurko received his doctor’s degree from the 
Univ of Wisconsin in 1934. His 1st job, writing advertising copy for a 
N Y publishing firm, lasted 2 wks, and was followed in somewhat length- 
ier succession, by editorial positions with a number of other publishers, 
free-lance book reviewing, and translating from the French. In 1939, Mr 
Gurko joined the English Dep’t of Hunter College, where he has been ever 
since, teaching critical writing and modern literature, serving as a pub- 
lisher’s reader, and contributing articles on the contemporary scene to 
various periodicals. The Angry Decade is the winner of the 1st Dodd, 
Mead Faculty Fellowship, an annual award of $2000 to be given to the 
most promising book of non-fiction submitted by a mbr of the faculty of 


an American or Canadian University. 


The period from the stock mkt 
crash to Pearl Harbor was one of 
the liveliest and most dramatic in 
recent American history. Certain 
things spring to mind when the 
1930’s are mentioned: the: depres- 
sion, Gone with the Wind, the mel- 
lifluous voice of Franklin D Roose- 
velt over the radio, Anthony Ad- 
verse, the rise of Hitler, The Grapes 
of Wrath. It was a decade of men 
selling apples on st corners and the 
Bonus March on Washington, of 
Benny Goodman, and the jitterbugs, 
of the Dust Bowl, the TVA and the 
great Ohio River flood. It saw the 
growth of the picture magazines, 
the phenomenal spread of the 
Reader’s Digest. It was the decade 
of the New Deal, Huey Long, Tech- 
nocracy, and the repeal of Pro- 
hibition. 

The radio was one of the centers 
of the 30’s. It broadcast operas, 
symphony concerts and every vari- 
ety of jaz . As pervasive as 
the radio were the movies, ranging 
from the vast outpouring of the 
“escapist” and “entertainment” films 
to The Plough That Broke the 
Plains and The River. It was the 
time when Walt Disney rose to 
prominence, Geo Arliss served as a 
one-man biographical guide to his- 
tory, and Shirley Temple assumed 
a special role as America’s favorite 
child actress ... 

In literature, it was the age of 
John Steinbeck, and Thos Wolfe, 
Wm Faulkner, Wm Saroyan, John 
P Marquand, Erskine Caldwell, and 
Richard Wright. Tobacco Road was 
the decade’s longest running play, 
Maxwell Anderson, Rob’t Anderson, 
Rob’t Sherwood, Clifford Odets its 
most prolific playwrights . . . It was 
a decade of preoccupation with for- 
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eign affairs, which served in the 
long run to siphon off discontent at 
home... 


Sharp as was the impact of the 
Spanish war upon America, it was 
mild in comparison with the pres- 
sure of events in Europe between 
March 1938, and Sept 1939 
With the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, there ensued a kind of sus- 
pension of the nat’l life. The coun- 
try was more concerned over the 
fall of France than over the 
chances of Wendell Willkie, more 
over the coming German invasion 
of England than over the prospects 
of Roosevelt winning another easy 
victory ... 

The America of 1941 was in some 
ways the Europe of 1939, a conti- 
nent living not in the complexities 
of its present, but in the uncer- 
tainties of its future. 


Few wanted war; nearly all felt 
it to be inevitable. Wk after wk slid 
by, and the country was like a boat 
that starts in a quiet part of the 
river, gets whirled into rougher and 
rougher current until the occupants 
can hear the noise of the great 
waterfall ahead . . . And so, with 
many protestations of unity and 
faith in victory over enemies now 
Officially proclaimed, with feuds 
temporarily laid aside, and in the 
grip of that exaltation which comes 
when a die, long agonized over, is 
finally cast, the nation passed, not 
without restlessness, not without 
foreboding, into the great war, the 
war that was to beget the atomic 
bomb and change the face of the 
earth. 

With that passing, 
decade came to its 
perilous close. 


the angry 
violent and 
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Preacher Beecher 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, renowned 
American clergyman, died just 61 
yrs ago this wk. The son of the 
Calvinistic minister, Lyman Beech- 
er, he looked upon his career as 
foreordained. Large as his church 
and lecture audience became, his 
sphere of influence was further wid- 
ened by his contributions to cur- 
rent periodicals. But it was in the 
pulpit that Beecher was at his best. 
Because of his word mastery and 
dramatic power, his vivid imagina- 
tion and his humor alternating 
with pathos, he had an almost un- 
rivalled following in his own time 
and country. The following are but 
a few of his famous quotations still 
in popular use today. 

Some men are like pyramids, 
which are very broad where they 
touch the ground, but grow narrow 
as they reach the sky. 

Every man should keep a fair- 
sized cemetery in which to bury the 
faults of his friends. 

The art of being happy lies in 
the power of extracting happiness 
from common things. 


“ ” 


Laws and institutions are con- 
stantly tending to gravitate. Like 
clocks, they must be occasionally 
cleansed, and wound up, and set to 
true time. 


The churches of the land are 
sprinkled all over with bald-headed 
old sinners whose hair has been 
worn off by the friction of countless 
sermons that have been aimed at 
them and have glanced off and hit 
the man in the pew behind. 


Success is full of promise till men 
get it; and then it is a last-yr’s 
nest from which the birds have 
flown. 











AUTOMOBILES — 
Safety gadget for automobiles has 
been developed by the Teleoptic Co. 
Device, operated by push button, 


Appliances: 


flashes bright green light, illumi- 
nating words “Okay Pass” on lens 
whenever driver wishes to signal 
others that it is safe to pass his ve- 
hicle. (Sales Mgt) 


“ 


DENTAL HYGIENE: Sweetest 
method yet proposed for preventing 
tooth decay is going on trial in a 
special colony of rats at the Har- 
vard School of Dental Medicine. 
Method consists in adding a rare 
sugar, glyceric aldehyde, to ordinary 
sugar. If theory is sound and meth- 
od adapted for humans, every piece 
of candy eaten, every lump of sugar 
used would carry its own decay pre- 
ventive with it. (Science Service) 


FOOD—Preservation: Add pinch 
of new chemical, AMI 72, to lard, 
and anything you make will stay 
fresh wks longer. In tests, pastry 
lasted 556 days at room tempera- 
ture; potato chips, 358; crackers, 
even in oven heat, 1,128 hrs. Ameri- 
can Meat Inst chemists searched 
mo’s for it; call it the “perfect an- 
tioxidant.” (American Magazine) 


HORTICULTURE: Sweden’s ex- 
periments with crawling fruit trees 
are expected to lead to good fruit 
crops in the Arctic zone of Sweden 
by 1950. Trees are made to grow out 
instead of up. In winter the low 
branches are covered by snow which 
protects them from the cold. In 
summer the branches get more than 
the usual am’t of sun. (Capper’s 
Wkly) 


MERCHANDISING: Scheduled 
for early appearance in dep’t store 
windows — mannequins with ani- 
mated eyes which will seem to move 
and follow passers-by. (Printers’ 
Ink) 


RESOURCE—28 

A man in a lunchroom in wartime 
Washington called loudiy for more 
sugar in his coffee. The reply the 
waitress made to him was a classic, 
a philosophy, a sermon. She said, 
“Stir what you got!”—Army & Navy 
Chaplain. 


RESPONSIBILITY—Individual—29 

During my lifetime, public policy 
has been worse than it need have 
been, not primarily because too 
many bad men take part in politics, 
but primarily because far too many 
who suppose themselves to be good 
men, nevertheless find excuses for 
locking themselves up in their own 
private lives and taking no part in 
the grinding and exacting endeavor 
which political democracy requires. 
— Sir RicHarD ACLAND, “Morality 
and British Politics: Two Views,’ 
Listener (Middlesex, England), 1- 
15-48. 


SERVICE—30 

Recently a young doctor was em- 
barking on a ship for China. De- 
spite the pleas of his friends, he in- 
sisted on making the voyage. 
“Look,” they said, “you are abso- 
lutely helpless against the suffering 
of that giant nation. You disap- 
pear in that vast mass of humanity. 
What can you do about their ep- 
idemics? What can you accomplish 
against war, famine, flood?” 

As he stepped up the gangplank, 
the young man gave his answer: 
“When it is dark abvut me, I do 
not curse at the darkness, I just 
light my candle.” — Eppre CaNnrTor, 
Magazine Digest. 


SPEECH—Speaking—31 

Prefacing a recent speech on 
farm cooperatives, Sec’y of Agri- 
culture Clinton P Anderson used an 
illustration, which may be modified 
by speakers when they wish to call 


att’n to approaching dangers. His 
introduction follows: 
Like Elijah’s servant in olden 


times, I have been scanning the 
horizon. Like him, I must report 
that “There ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 
The cloud seen by Elijah’s servant 
was the forerunner of a terrible 
storm. The cloud I see arising 
bodes no good. It may be the fore- 
runner of an all-out assault upon 
the farmer cooperatives in this 
country. I have come here to 
counsel with you about the ap- 
proaching storm.—Speakers Maga- 
zine. 


SUCCESS—32 

To have known the best, and to 
have known it for the best is suc- 
cess in life. —J W MackalL, quoted 
in Chicago Tribune Magazine of 
Books. 


VISION—33 

Those who live on the mountain 
have a longer day than those who 
live in the valley. Sometimes all 
we need to brighten our day is to 
rise a little higher—Baptist Obser- 
ver. 


WAR—Change—34 

It takes a war to change a world. 
But sometimes we fail to notice 
that the world is also changing 
wars.—Kiwanis Magazine. 


The Legend 
of the Dogwood 

At the time of the Crucifixion 
the dogwood had been the size 
of the oak and other forest trees. 
So firm and strong was the tree 
that it was chosen as the timber 
for the cross. To be used thus for 
| such a cruel purpose greatly 
| distressed the tree, and Jesus, 
| nailed upon it, -sensed this, and 
| in His gentle pity for all sorrow 
| and suffering said to it: “Be- 
| cause of your regret and pity | 
| for My suffering, never again | 
| shall the dogwood: tree grow | 
| large enough to be used as a | 
| cross. | 
| “Henceforth it shall be slen- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


der and bent and twisted and its | 
blossoms shall be in the form of | 
a cross—2 long and 2 short pet- | 
als. And in the center of each | 
petal there will be nail prints, | 
brown with rust and stained | 
with red, and in the center of | 
the flower will be a crown of 

thorns, and all who see it will 1 

remember.”—Royle Forum. 35 
WORRY—36 

Mrs Silas Bennet was a _ phi- 
losopher. “I’ve raised 4 girls and 
3 boys, expectin’ everytime they’d 
be twins and redheaded like their 
Grandpa Bennet and yet they ain’t. 

“And I’ve worried considerable 
over small-pox breakin’ out in my 
big family. So fer, ’taint. 

“Last summer, I was real melan- 
cholic, fearin’ I’d get an appendix. 
But I guess I ain’t. ; 

“And thru it all, it never once’t 
occurred to me that I’d be the one 
to fall thru them rotten old meetin’ 
house steps and break my legs in 
2 places; but I be.”—Sunday. 
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Last Echoes of America First 


When, with a roar, the Crash destroyed our ideas 
of easy prosperity, it also ended the satiric, devil- 
may-care jazz age. We began to take ourselves ser- 
iously. LEo GurKo, in The Angry Decade (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.), discusses intelligently and objectively how 
we lived and what we thought and read in those 


nightmarish days from 1929 and the Crash to Pearl Harbor. 

A native of Detroit, Leo Gurko received his doctor’s degree from the 
Univ of Wisconsin in 1934. His 1st job, writing advertising copy for a 
N Y publishing firm, lasted 2 wks, and was followed in somewhat length- 
ier succession, by editorial positions with a number of other publishers, 
free-lance book reviewing, and translating from the French. In 1939, Mr 
Gurko joined the English Dep’t of Hunter College, where he has been ever 
since, teaching critical writing and modern literature, serving as a pub- 
lisher’s reader, and contributing articles on the contemporary scene to 
various periodicals. The Angry Decade is the winner of the 1st Dodd, 
Mead Faculty Fellowship, an annual award of $2000 to be given to the 
most promising book of non-fiction submitted by a mbr of the faculty of 


an American or Canadian University. 


The period from the stock mkt 
crash to Pearl Harbor was one of 
the liveliest and most dramatic in 
recent American history. Certain 
things spring to mind when the 
1930’s are mentioned: the: depres- 
sion, Gone with the Wind, the mel- 
lifluous voice of Franklin D Roose- 
velt over the radio, Anthony Ad- 
verse, the rise of Hitler, The Grapes 
of Wrath. It was a decade of men 
selling apples on st corners and the 
Bonus March on Washington, of 
Benny Goodman, and the jitterbugs, 
of the Dust Bowl, the TVA and the 
great Ohio River flood. It saw the 
growth of the picture magazines, 
the phenomenal spread of the 
Reader’s Digest. It was the decade 
of the New Deal, Huey Long, Tech- 
nocracy, and the repeal of Pro- 
hibition. 

The radio was one of the centers 
of the 30’s. It broadcast operas, 
symphony concerts and every vari- 
ety of jazz . As pervasive as 
the radio were the movies, ranging 
from the vast outpouring of the 
“escapist” and “entertainment” films 
to The Plough That Broke the 
Plains and The River. It was the 
time when Walt Disney rose to 
prominence, Geo Arliss served as a 
one-man biographical guide to his- 
tory, and Shirley Temple assumed 
a special role as America’s favorite 
child actress ... 

In literature, it was the age of 
John Steinbeck, and Thos Wolfe, 
Wm Faulkner, Wm Saroyan, John 
P Marquand, Erskine Caldwell, and 
Richard Wright. Tobacco Road was 
the decade’s longest running play, 
Maxwell Anderson, Rob’t Anderson, 
Rob’t Sherwood, Clifford Odets its 
most prolific playwrights .. . It was 
a decade of preoccupation with for- 
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eign affairs, which served in the 
long run to siphon off discontent at 
home... 

Sharp as was the impact of the 
Spanish war upon America, it was 
mild in comparison with the pres- 
sure of events in Europe between 
March 1938, and Sept 1939 
With the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, there ensued a kind of sus- 
pension of the nat’l life. The coun- 
try was more concerned over the 
fall of France than over the 
chances of Wendell Willkie, more 
over the coming German invasion 
of England than over the prospects 
of Roosevelt winning another easy 
victory ... 

The America of 1941 was in some 
ways the Europe of 1939, a conti- 
nent living not in the complexities 
of its present, but in the uncer- 
tainties of its future. 


Few wanted war; nearly all felt 
it to be inevitable. Wk after wk slid 
by, and the country was like a boat 
that starts in a quiet part of the 
river, gets whirled into rougher and 
rougher current until the occupants 
can hear the noise of the great 
waterfall ahead . . . And so, with 
many protestations of unity and 
faith in victory over enemies now 
Officially proclaimed, with feuds 
temporarily laid aside, and in the 
grip of that exaltation which comes 
when a die, long agonized over, is 
finally cast, the nation passed, not 
without restlessness, not without 
foreboding, into the great war, the 
war that was to beget the atomic 
bomb and change the face of the 
earth. 


With that passing, the angry 
decade came to its violent and 
perilous close. 





FROM YESTERYEAR 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, renowned 
American clergyman, died just 61 
yrs ago this wk. The son of the 
Calvinistic minister, Lyman Beech- 
er, he looked upon his career as 
foreordained. Large as his church 
and lecture audience became, his 
sphere of influence was further wid- 
ened by his contributions to cur- 
rent periodicals. But it was in the 
pulpit that Beecher was at his best. 
Because of his word mastery and 
dramatic power, his vivid imagina- 
tion and his humor alternating 
with pathos, he had an almost un- 
rivalled following in his own time 
and country. The following are but 
a few of his famous quotations still 
in popular use today. 

Some men are like pyramids, 
which are very broad where they 
touch the ground, but grow narrow 
as they reach the sky. 

Every man should keep a fair- 
sized cemetery in which to bury the 
faults of his friends. 

The art of being happy lies in 
the power of extracting happiness 
from common things. 


“ ” 


Laws and institutions are con- 
stantly tending to gravitate. Like 
clocks, they must be occasionally 
cleansed, and wound up, and set to 
true time. 


The churches of the land are 
sprinkled all over with bald-headed 
old sinners whose hair has been 
worn off by the friction of countless 
sermons that have been aimed at 
them and have glanced off and hit 
the man in the pew behind. 


Success is full of promise till men 
get it; and then it is a last-yr’s 
nest from which the birds have 
flown. 








4000 STORIES 


You Can Ve 


One Easter morning, as the con- 
gregation filed out of the church, 
one woman came down the steps 
grumbling. “Whats the matter?” 
asked a bystander. “A fine thing,” 
complained the woman. “Here I go 
to church, the only time all yr, and 
somebody steps on my new shoes 
and ruins them!”—THos H WARNER, 
Church Mgt. a 

The girls are asking for Eis- 
enhower stockings — the kind 

that won’t run—P M. 


“ ” 


The other day a man, frantic to 
locate a place to live, asked a nat- 
uralist if he knew where he could 
find a house. The naturalist re- 
plied: “House? Boy, you're getting 
soft. Why don’t you live out in 
the open air; let old Mother Nature 
cover you with a blanket of stars, 
and have the blue firmament above 
as a roof?” 

“Frankly,” said the man, “I had 
in mind something a bit smaller.” 


—Successful Farming. b 
4“ ” 
A kiss is a noun ... it is both 
proper and common . - &e 


cept when it gets too common 
...then it is improper.—Swan- 
son Newsette. 


“ ” 


One morning Brown looked over 
his garden wall and said. to his 
neighbor: “What are you burying 
in that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replant- 
ing some of my seeds, that’s all.” 

“Seeds!” shouted Brown angrily. 
“It looks more like one of my hens.” 


“It is. The seeds are inside.”— 
Judy’s. c 
Science, in all its dabbling 


around with lie detecting ma- 

chines, has been unable to im- 

prove upon the original lie de- 

tector which the Lord of the 
universe fashioned from the rib 
of man. — Dorchester (Wis) 

Clarion. 

A matron once ventured to ask 
Jas Lane Allen, “Are you a bachelor 
from choice?” “Yes,” came the an- 
swer promptly. “But isnt that—er— 
rather ungracious and ungallant?” 
protested she. The novelist smiled. 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
S OMAR BARKER 

A New Mexico dude ranch 
host was apologizing to his 
guests for what he called “an 
unusual spell” of wind that 
scalped a saddle shed, blown 
down numerous trees and kept 
the dudes indoors. His guests 
looked skeptical. Everywhere 
they went, they said, people al- 
ways claimed the weather was 
“unusual.” 

“But this windy spell is un- 
usual,” insisted the leathery 
faced ranchman dryly. “Why, 
you can see for yourselves it’s 
blown down trees that never 
was blowed down before!” 
Westerner. 


“You must ask the ladies,” he sug- 
gested gently. “It was their choice, 
not mine.”—Christian Observer. d 


“ ” 


Too bad this is an election yr. 

A lot of good could be done for 

the world right now if nobody 

cared who got credit for it. — 

Platteville (Wis) Jnl. 

In Forest Hills, the morning after 
a wild New Yr’s Eve party, a couple 
found an utter stranger, still in 
evening clothes, fast asleep in the 
tub. An empty whisky bottle was 
floating on the surface of the 
filled tub—containing his name, ad- 
dress and a plea for help—Hy 
GARDNER, Parade. e 

Hindsight shows you how a 
mistake looks from the rear.— 

JacK H Lowe, Sidney Telegraph. 

At one “Breakfast in Hollywood” 
broadcast Tom Breneman awarded 
the traditional orchid and kiss to 
an 82-yr-old woman as the oldest 
guest on the program. After the 
show was off the air, another wom- 
an made her way to the micro- 
phone, looked cautiously back at her 
table and whispered to Tom: 

“Just think—I could have had 
that orchid. I was 83 yrs old yes- 


terday!” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” 
asked in surprise. 

“Oh, I didn’t dare,” the woman 


Tom 


whispered. “You see, my husband’s 
with: me — and he thinks I’m only 
eighty - one!’ — Tom Breneman’s 
Magazine. f 


“ ” 


Ignorance has something to be 
said for it. It gives rise to about 
9/10 of the world’s conversa- 
tional output.—Grit. 


“ ” 


Sir Henry Lauder confesses that 
the smartest answer to a stupid 
question he ever heard was deliv- 
ered to him in Butte, Montana by 
an aged Negro cabdriver. On his 
visit to the city, Lauder made the 
trip from the ry station to the town 
in this aged Jehu’s dilapidated bug- 
gy. The town was about 1 mile 
from the station, and the famous 
Scot inqg’d irritably why they had 
built the station so far away. 

“I don’ jes know,” repl’d the 
old Negro, “unless it am to have 
the depot near the ry.”—Nat’l Can- 
vas Goods Mfrs Review. g 

It’s hard to sow wild oats and 
be in clover—Christian Union 

Herald. 


“ ” 


The income tax form for those 
earning up to $3,000 a yr has been 
greatly simplified. It still isn’t as 
simple as one suggested by a tor- 
mented form filler. His contained 
only 4 lines: 

1. What was your income for the 

yr? 

2. What were your expenses? 

3. How much have you left? 

4. Send it in. 

—NAPIER Moore, Financial Post. h 
A man who lets a girl set him 
on a pedestal is sure to have 
something chiselled out of him. 

—Answers. (London) 


The woman lion tamer had her 


beasts under perfect control. At 
her summons the fiercest lion came 
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meekly to her and took a piece of 
sugar out of her mouth. The circus 
crowd marveled — all except one 
man. 

“Anybody could do that,” he 
yelled from the audience. 

“Would you dare to do it?” the 
ringmaster retorted scornfully. 

“Certainly,” repl’d the man in the 
audience, “I can do it just as well 
as the lion can.”—Good Business. i 

About all a divorce lawyer 

learns in college is how to 

square a triangle—SamMMy KAYE, 

orchestra leader. 


Not familiar with the dial tele- 


phone, a visitor remarked that she 
thought it a bit difficult to use. 


Ruth, overhearing, said, “Oh, you - 


just pick a number out of the book, 
then go to the telephone and stir it 
up.”—Louisville Courier-Jnl Maga- 
zine. j 
The best automobile made for 
a cold morning would be the 
one that would start as quickly 
as a rumor. — Oskaloosa (Ja) 
Tribune Press. 


“ ” 


They were sitting beside each 
other on the hard bench of the ry 
station, one reading his newspaper 
and the other rubbing his knees and 
emitting at frequent intervals an 
exhausted “Phew!” 

“What’s wrong with you?” the 
reader asked. 

“Dunno. Feel like-I’m 60 yrs old 
this morning.” 

“That’s too bad, isn’t it? Age is 
certainly an annoying thing.” 

“No, it ain’t,” the old one said 
cheerfully. “Because the truth is, 
I’m 85!”—W E Go.pen, Tracks, hm, 
C&O Ry. k 


When offered a penny for their 
thoughts, few people are hon- 
est enough to admit they can’t 
make chanye. — MUNDY SMITH, 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


While Alexander Woollcott was 
visiting friends in Conn, it began to 
rain in the middle of the night. His 
desk was by the window and, think- 
ing of his papers, he finally was im- 
pelled to move his vast bulk. out of 
bed and close the window. He didn’t 
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bother to turn on any lights. 

It was pouring rain, and when he 
got back into bed, his hands were 
wet, so he wiped them on the sheet. 
Next morning to his horror he dis- 
covered he had knocked over the 
inkwell and his hands had been 
dripping ink when he wiped them 
on the snowy sheet. Returning home 
next day, he remembered suddenly 
that he had not mentioned to his 
hostess the wreckage. Turning 
around, he heaved his bulk back up 
to the house. The hostess had seated 
herself and he lowered his enormity 
into a chair to fortify himself while 
he recounted his story. A beloved 
but aged Pekinese dog belonging to 
the hostess was sleeping in the chair 
into which Woollcott lowered him- 
self. He sat smack on it. It died. — 
JOSEPHINE MASON, Indpls Star. 1 

Man is that peculiar animal 
who gets a hearty laugh out of 
an old family album and then 
looks in the mirror without so 
much as a grin. — Armstrong 

Trap Magazine, hm, Armstrong 

Machine Works. 

Grandma is getting up in yrs. 
When they lit the candles on her 
last birthday cake, 3 guests fainted 
from the heat.—Army & Navy Jnl. m 


“ ” 


A small businessman and his 
partner closed their office at noon 
one Saturday and went to the mov- 
ies. When they were seated, one of 
them nudged the other and gasped, 
“Gosh, Joe, we forgot to close the 
safe!” 

“What’s the difference?” ans’d the 
other. “We're both here, ain’t we?” 
—PEGGY CARROLL, Woman. n 

People who live in glass 
houses might as well answer 
the door bell—Sunshine Maga- 
zine. 


“Where have you been keeping 
yourself?” inq’d blonde number 1. 
“T haven’t,” sweetly repl’d blonde 
number 2.—Imp. o 


Officials of the income tax divi- 
sion received the following ac- 
knowledgement of a blank received 
by a citizen: 


“Dear Treasury: I received your 





Sign in a pawnbroker’s window: 
“See Us at Your Earliest Incon- 
venience.” 


Best line about “new-look” via 
the Detroiter: “You look twice as 
long to see half as much.” 


“ ” 


Headline of divorce story in N Y 
Daily Mirror: “Too Much Scotch 
and Sofa.” 


application blank. But I already 
belong to several good orders and 
do not care to join your income 
tax at this time.’”—Ark Methodist. p 


“ ” 


Delighted at the gift she had 
rec’d, Mrs Jones spoke warmly to 
the boy: “At church tomorrow I'll 
thank your mother for this lovely 
pie.” 

“If you don’t mind, ma’am,” the 
boy suggested nervously, “would you 
thank her for 2 pies?”—-RAYMOND P 


WALKER, Coronet. q 
“ ” 
Bill Cullen’s description of a 
Broadway chiseler: “He’s the 


guy who gets in a revolving 

door behind you and comes out 

first.”-—-WALTER WINCHELL, syndi- 
cated col. 

A charming southern belle named 
Tandie was being courted by a 
rather stern young banker. When 
queried by a friend about the pros- 
pects of a matrimonial alliance, 
Tandie said flatly, “If that stuffed 
shirt proposes, I'll give him nothing 
but a deaf ear.” 

But less than a wk later Tandie 
was wearing the young banker’s 
square-cut diamond. Her friend 
commented, “I thought you said 
you’d be deaf to any proposal from 
him.” 

“Yes, I did,” Tandie admitted, 
looking at the great, gorgeous dia- 
mond in the engagement ring. “But 
I didn’t say I’d be stone deaf.”— 
Wall St Jnl. r 





The Life of a Soviet Professor.— 
DMITRI BULIGIN, American Mercury, 
3-48. 

I taught for 20 yrs in a Soviet 
Institution of higher learning ... 
One day I noticed a strange girl in 
the back of my lecture room, tak- 
ing down every word I said. Later, 
a student asked, “Did you notice 
the girl taking down your entire 
lecture in shorthand? She is the 
stenographer in the Secret Bureau 
at the Textile Institute.” 

Openly, this Secret Bureau is in 
charge of “classified mat’l’—as se- 
cret papers are referred to in mili- 
tary and other govt .offices ... It 
helps to keep the Universities on a 
war footing at all times. When 
Germany struck, it was from the 
Secret Bureau that our faculty and 
student body obtained evacuation 
and relocation details, which ob- 
viously had been long prepared . . 

We rarely referred to it as Secret 
Bureau; indeed, we rarely talked 
about it at all. When you did refer 
to the Bureau in your own Univer- 
sity or Institute, you called it by 
the number of the room it occupied 
—in our case “Room 203.” It is a 
detective bureau right on the prem- 
ises ... Its extensive files are kept up 
to date by frequent questionnaires 
for everybody on the faculty or in 
the student body. They compare the 
old answers to new ones. Like the 
secret police generally in the So- 
viet Union, they go on the assump- 
tion that embarrassing questions 
are likely to be ans’d in different 
ways at different times. When they 
find such discrepancies, the suspect 
is given an intense grilling. I have 
been put under such questioning in 
“Room 203.” The cross-examination 
never stops at the discrepancy it- 
self, but probes about in all fields. 
If your mind was hazy about the 
detail originally, by the time you 
are thru being quizzed you are apt 
to be in a state of total confusion, 


and if there was any family detail 
you had wished to gloss over, you 
will probably have revealed it. I 
have known such examinations to 
be followed by the disappearance 
of academicians or students. “The 
MVD is continuing the interroga- 
tion,” I might hear. Then we just 
dropped their names from the reg- 
ister, and talked no more about 
them. 
The Taxes 
Are Grievous 
PAUL SPEICHER 


Yes, the taxes levied by gov’t are 
grievous. It hurts to see so large a 
portion of that which a man has 
been able thru skill and effort to 
produce for himself and for his 
family detoured into the devious 
channels of gov’t spending. 

These taxes to the gov’t we pay 
involuntarily. But other taxes we 
pay voluntarily, and as did Benj 
Franklin of old, I sometimes won- 
der if these voluntary taxes are not 
more grievous than those levied by 
gov't. 

There is the tax a man pays who 
squanders his health, and by care- 
less and indifferent living destroys 
in a few yrs this precious capital 
which otherwise would have sufficed 
for many yrs of useful, happy and 
productive living. 


There is the tax a man pays 
when he fails to live up to his ca- 
pacities, the God-given attributes of 


ability, skill, personality, and 
strength. These assets, these 
attributes of greatness, once pos- 
sessed in abundance, have a way of 
shrinking if they are assigned no 
duties, and unused they quickly rust 
into oblivion. 

There is the tax a man pays who 
lives under the tension of irritation 
and worry, constantly quarreling 
with himself. When a man is at 
peace with himself, when he lives so 


that he can always live comfortably 
with himself, something wonderful 
happens to him. 

Let us be vigilant lest gov’t tax 
us out of all reason. But let us also 
be vigilant lest we tax ourselves out 
of all reason.—R & R Magazine. 


The Bed Didn't Fit 


Among the legendary Greeks was 
a highwayman named Procrustes. 
He had a sadistic habit of forcing 
his victims to lie down on an iron 
bed. If the captive proved too long 
for the bed Procrustes lopped off as 
much of his legs as would make a 
perfect fit. If he were too short, he 
would put the victim on a rack and 
stretch him out until he was just 
the right length. 

Procrustes’ bed has been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Millions of replicas of it have been 
made. Today the world is full of 
people trying to fit other people to 
their beds, trying to make them 
over into their likeness and image. 
Parents want their children to be 
models of themselves, “chips off the 
old block;” faultfinders try to put 
us all into their own little iron 
beds; schools train kids to fit a cer- 
tain system rather than to be in- 
telligent expressions of themselves. 
| In religion we call it ortho- 
j dory; in society conformity; in 
| politics regimentation; in indus- 
| try standardization; in education 
| behavior pattern. Our way of 
| life is a good bed. Therefore, 
| make everybody sleep on it. 


This contradicts the whole scheme 
of Nature. Her way is unity thru in- 
finite variety. No 2 leaves in the 
forest just alike; no 2 faces the 
same; no 2 sunsets exact. Nature’s 
plan is symphonic—many instru- 
ments of many sounds, all playing 
the same score. That is the way we 
get beauty. A monotone naturally 
becomes monotonous! 

We are foolish to try to make 
people and nations to be like our- 
selves—good with our kind of good- 
ness, thinking our thoughts, hold- 
ing our ideals, following our politics, 
our customs, living our way of life, 
going thru all our ritual and rig- 
amarole. Life would lose its charm. 
It would become a “dead level” and 
that is the deadest thing possible. 
Preachers, teachers, labor leaders, 
industrialists, politicians—take no- 
tice—KVP Philosopher, hm, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
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